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BY A TRIO. 


A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 
And fragrant odour. 
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For the VARTERRE. 
PLEASURE AND PAIN. 
Every one must acknowledge that 
fyppleasure and pain are blended in the 
ebof life, though few are at the trou- 
leof observing the relative proportion 
hich they bear to each other. Upon 
hattentive view however, we will find 
ley are very equally balanced; making 
proper allowance for the particular 
ireumstances of individuals. All men 
ossess certain feelings which induce 


lem to view some objects with dislike, 


T's. 


ome 


of the i 
decline 4 
. from 8 


> 


nd others with approbation: And al- 
mergmrost all men entertain different senti- 
lents concerning pleasure and pain.— 
le places pleasure in the gratification 
€ animal appetites, another in men- 
enjoyment; one supposes pain con- 


2 admittM8ts in the deprivation of the former, 


our 


t attenu® 
h several 


hom 


0 v J . 
“me Other in the absence of the latter.— 


h all we perceive pleasure and pain in 
we@Oportion to their capacities for re- 
Ving and enduring, and suited to their 


Races™@Mifferent inclinations, and tempers. A 


-ived 


whee son possessed of extreme sensibility, 


et. 


il doubtless feel the evils of life with 
leommon acuteness; but he will also 
Moy its blessings with a double relish. 





One, on the contrary, who is fortified by 
insensibility against the approach of 
misery, will by this very insensibility 
be incapable of tasting the enjoyments 
of pleasure. 

A friend of mine. who is an attentive 
observer of the human mind, has often 
remarked, that his portion of joy and 
sorrow appeared precisely equal. * If’ 
says he, ** during one week, I experience 
an unusual degree of happiness, I am 
confident that the next will produce 
some unexpected ealamity: or if upon 
one day I feel an extraordinary exalta- 
tion of spirits, the next is certainly 
marked by an oppesite degree of depres- 
sion.”? ‘Though all may not feel or re- 
mark with the same aecuracy as my 
friend, there are few who will not agreé 
with him, that a sudden influx of happi- 
ness is generally sueceded by a reflux of 
misfortune. 

Many of those feelings which we eall 
pain or pleasure, will not be considered 
so when tried by the eye of correet and 
philosophic examination. Ask the vol- 
uptuary when his race of sensuality ig 
run, what were his pleasures? and he 
will tell youthat many ofhis apparent mo 
ments of felicity were imbittered by the 
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pangs of conscience, and that every il- 
licit gratification enjoyed, planted a 
thorn which forever rankled in his bo- 
som. Ask the hardy son of toil, whose 
days are employed in laborious industry 
for a seanty subsistence, what are his 
pleasures? and he will tell you that 
though his days are toilsome his nights 
are sweet; his slumbers are undisturb- 
ed by the compunetions of remorse, and 
his intervals of relaxation are indeed 
moments of pleasure. Yet is not the 
former called **a man of pleasure”? 
Gh! how undeserving of the title. 
‘These two sentiments have been wise- 





ly implanted by our Creator, mutually 
to correct and support each other. To 
win us from the enjoyments of time, 
and to enable us to antedate the bliss 
of eternity. Without an alloy of pain, 
pleasure would satiate. The objecis 
which yielded us felicity would soon be- 
come insipid: like sugar and water it 
would appear tasteless, but when ming- 
led with its opposite, it renders the cup 
of life palatable and delicious. A con- 
stant suceession of pain, would on the 
contrary render life gloomy and insup- 
portable. We should be weary of the 
world in which we are placed, and tempt- 
ed toleave it before our appointed time; 
like the acid it would be nauseous and 
disagreeable, were it 
hy the intervention of more delightful 
ingredients. 
¥,. 


es 


For the Parterre. 
THE PEASANT BOY. 
Zfter the manner 6f Wordsworth. 


Along by yonder river’s edge, 
There is a little lonesome wood; 

*Tis just beyond the hawthorn hedire, 
A seat of solitude; 

And many a little nest there be, 

Upon the bending beechen tree; 

Where zephyrs bear the cooling air, 

And oft Llove to wander there. 

One morn I rambled to the spot, 
While yet the blithesome day was new, 

And went along, deep wrapt in thought, 
Aslam went to do, 

*Till close among the underwood, 

A little ragged peasant stood, 

Aid passin by, he strove wo dry, 

A tear thi! hung oneither eye. 
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not sweetened | 






I questioned why he was so sad, 
And took his hand, the little boor! 

He said, no food’ his mammy had, 
For she was very poor. 

Their little hut was cold and chill, 

And tho’ she was so very ill, 

Yet he must stray. the woods away, 

For she had eat no bread to-day. 







Again the boy began to weep; 




















































I prayed papa would wake, said he, pers 
For ma:amy says, he is asicep, Will 
Beneath the willow tree; heco 
And all her other frienas are dead, 
And now she cannot earn her bread; 
1 search the wood, and thickets rude, 
To pull the berries for her tood. 
Come, cheer thee up, my littl: sweet! 
Thou shalt not search the bush to-day; 
For t will bring thy mother meal, D 
And take you from ‘the woods away; ' 
And where the corn has new ly grown, 
That little cot shall be your own, . 
And you shall joy, w ithout alt tO, derfi 
And thou shalt be my PEASANT BOY. to in: 
Oxtanno, § that 
Eee asst 
A lame soldier stopped, one evening, _ 
into a farm-house, and complaining off 
heing weary, begged leave to remain a 
there for the night; accordingly they thar 
allowed him to sleep on the floor. In the 7 
morning it was discovered, he had mar. “N° 
ched taking with him the carpet, and to oe 
shew his impiety, as well as his dexte. i. 
rity, he had pinned the following extract maey 
against the mantle, * .dnd the sick ma a 
look up his bed and walked.” oh 
side | 
ded ij 
For the Parterre. are 2 
[Continued from page 63. } figur 
‘*} was led to conelude from thei ny 1 
lines, and the situation of the wall 0] mart 
the vicinity ofa desk in one corner thil op 9, 
he wasan author. Perhaps some pers "yy 
who formerly dwelt in the neighbour pod, 
hood. had erected this little cot aM gq g, 
capnres in which to woothe muses. wedg 
‘ Those letters contain the imprest riage 
ons made upon a young man of some GM pine 
lent at his entrance, and during a she tozet 
residence in the city. He had been br ty, 
and tutored far distant from Ti 
The noisy strife very 
Attendant on a city life, Whe 
‘© It would seem, by his letters, (4% I as! 
his brothers and sisters were as Ji] but 
acquainted without the sphere of thei walk 








immediate neighbourhood as himself. 
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We can, however, form some idea of the| then asked several others, where wnele 
imperfections of our manners and cus- Peter lived, and none of the dunces could 
toms, so far as they differ from a coun-| tell, but laughed at me «as did the first. 
try life. We have become so habituat-| At length I stopped a woman and she 
alto most the faults with which they; enquired what his last name was, when 
abound, that we no longer perceive them)! told her, Peter Grigg. she said I was 
ourselves, although they strike every|standing at his door. Why I thought 

rson to whom they are less familiar.|every body knew uncle Peter! Was 
With blemishes like beauties, we soon} there ever such a pack of dunces ? 





become reconciled.” | At ancle’s L found cousin John, and I 
Epistolary Correspondence of asked him how he liked to live in town? 
PETER GRIGG be Uh,’ he said, ve Like it very well, but 

ae ’ there is nothing doing |” Bless me! how 

LETTER 1, |I stared at him: for the peopie out ef 

From P—. \doors, were running against, and tum- 

Dear Brother, bling over one another in such haste that 


‘y c 2 - 2 oF 

1 have at length arrived in this won-| they could not get out of each other’s 
derful place and now take up my pen Way, and there was such a noise as would 
ov EL ape ; almost deafen one. Each seemed to 
to inform you, among many other things, | Serre er eemed t 
[el wich 1 was out again. A’eity 1 save more than he could do, and yet 


f ™ ye John says there’s nothing doing. 
assure youls a great curiosity, it means |‘ 2 2 ns 


| Lhe town’s-people can’t live without a 
aplace abounding with houses and peo |. Rigg ie bei 
= -r.. houses here are very large,| oo!" more than we can without bread. 
. moet < ‘ ‘ 
P © cot *, = °| Phey have the head-ache all day, and for 
even larger than the Buck and General)»: : 2 
y . eh Whew ine an tonn| oe would get well, they have a great 
Wayne pu’ together. iey are so long) any fellows bellow) : 
ie « ‘ly see the end of the | ANY te ows bellowing about the streets 
that you can scarcely see the endof them) jy mae : 
7° : ; Niais 8 Cinat en pall night, something that nobody can un- 
andeover halfanacre. W en T first came | ‘6% | Ey 5 mf 
: | ht there was only two U°!stand. Even on Sundays originally a 
into town, I thonght there was only two). nes Pee ae 
: ae 1 bat le day of rest, they have eight or ten mon- 
houses, immensely long, but Lsoonfound) "0, ot" : 
detail Of a tia any laree | 2thous belis, cousin John says, as large 
they consisted of a great many large) 2. | “ahr h 4. 
. pu ~> jas a hogshead, ringing from morning 
square ones, placed in sucha perfect! iy) aI, 
. | . 
line as to appear but as two, one on each | vs ; 
: ‘ eNO Sor RE i can’t see how so many people live 
side of the road. ‘These are again divi |). i 
é; ‘ssa head, | Heres Without fields or mills er ploughs. 
dedinto anumber of smaller ones, which Thev d 2 ae 
‘er the door in laree | 1 UCy de net raise any corn or wheat, for 
are all counted over the door in large) i) of ices are iam, 
asilv tell how mn-| tle houses ave jammed up so close to- 
figures, and you can easily tell how ma-) 9s o. iney hav ‘ 
. Look “aEhge eg ther, they have no room at all for any 
ny there are, by looking there. re - Tita of the bind. Komen dais inten 
‘ . . 6 ¢ a ‘ a 
marked one road that had four hundred |)? : 
ee alike they get provision at market, and give 
me . i “ts | money for it. But where do they get so 
There is here a vast number of eross- ’ 
much money froim ? 
roads, at almost every step, and they are 5 ering ae 
a. aly hia never saw such a lazy set, as live 
meenys end the stonce 90 closely here. ‘They must have servants for every 
. a F 's ay is . . 8 gage 
Wedged together, that the waggons, car-| +) it 4, 
, . which are always r thing. GOne to cook, one to make the 
Mages and calts, which are always run- |) = pail 
; . a ut eds, one to run of errands, and a great 
hing at full speed as many as can crowd pes alled - 
= wha py _ |many called porters, stand at the cross- 
together, make such a continual clatter, | peade: whthe whestieaeaern 3 aang 
P as, “CiGAPrrOWS LO CAPrrY OUN- 
that you must baw! when you whisper. | dies Laka "wit ance mee Ol i. are 
Th . ‘ . | Ges st pay them for it.— 
“The pec le in town, are most of them | yyy? Toa ey POT Sue! 
tue , roe | When f found where ancle lived, I went 
Very impudent, and extremely ignorant. || Aion Ansetiites Malt dine teal ag 
When I got into the middle of the town,) ee ee aes 
Task ; fe lived, |°Mrto ese along on my shoulder, a man 
asked some man, where uncle lived.) oat ag ee te baile & - 
: ; | nhis barr aud he 
butthe puppy laughed in my face and | l Say evs See 
walked off saying, how did he know: 1) 
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eame to the door, I took it out and 
thanked him for his trouble, but he 
ealled me back and said I must pay him 
an eleven-penny bit! 

They make a great show, and are ve- 
ry proud in cities. Cousin Sarah, said | 
she would not bring a bucket of w ater | 
for the world ‘She tells me, also, that 
no ladies (as they call the women here) 
ever make a fire, or clear the table or 
any such drudgery. Us people in the 
country, you know, alwaysnod to a per 
son when we meet them, but it is not so 
here. la my way to unele’s I spoke to 
several people, bat they stared me in 
the face, and did not return the saluta- 
tion. However, if they were unmanner- 
ty I determined I would not be, so I con- 
tinued to speak to every one, nntil my 
neck beeame quite stiff. Cousin John, 
says, that is not the fashion here. V'll 
tell youa great deal more in my next. 

Your affectionate 








Brother. 


{ To be continued. | 
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The scene is enchanting, yel solemn in sooth, 
I visit it oft, yet it fills me with gloom, 
To think that intelligence, beauty, and youth, 
From sorrow could find no relief but the tomb, 
Sad refuge! vet he who led Ellen astray, 
Will learn that the yrave yields the sinner yo 
rest, 
For the ne’er-dying worm-0n his conscience wil] 
prey, 
When the 
breast. 


clods of the valley lie cold on his 


Seen 


WIT ON WIT. 

Mr. Neale, (originally pronounced 
Vu le) a reputed punster. during a com. 
petition of wit with another ge nile ‘mah, 
ona jovial party, happened «0 break, 
bottle of cogniae coming to the table, 
with his head. but turning around he 
said with a smile to the waiter, ** Thats 
a bumper too much.” « You have pit 
him in good spirits,” cried his compet: 
ior. ** You've hit {he naw on the head,’ 
added a third. 
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‘¢Why is Harry so serious?” asked | 
Mr. K——~, * He's bordering on the| 
GRAVE,” was the laconic reply. 





ELLEN 


Where over a channel of pebbles and moss, 
The stream winds its course in the sycamore 
shade, 
Where sapp’d by the torrent and f; fal 
Yon elm arude bridge for 


n across, 
he hunter has made: 
A rugged old oak rears its br anches in air; 
Conceal’d in its foilage the mockimg birds sing 
‘There swains on their mistresses musin g repair 
And on wild han izing grape vines the vill age 
maids swing 


Oft Ellen and I on the roots of that og ik, 
Of love never fading our vows intere ' ang’d, 
Most sweet were her lips, yet most f; ilsely they 
spoke. 
t 


Since riches from Edwin her bosom estra ie" 


‘Loo sadty her falsehood to me was repaid; 
She feito a wealthy seduccr a prey, 
Now stient in dust all her beauties are laid, 


And under that service-Lush moulder awav. 
When panting benesth the meridian ray, 


The deer in the riv’ viet their spotted si ides lave, | 
They bound o’er a form once as ac tive as they, 


And crop the wild blossoms which spring on 


her grave. 


TIME NO. 4. 

Many have been the disputes among 
the literati of the world, respecting th 
proper use of time. ‘To attempt the es 
|tablishing of anew theory is not our it 
‘tention, we speak from actual observ 
tions and leave our readers to judge 
the correctness ¢ 
servitions. 
| Our object in this number is to notice 


‘that portion of our fellow ere: aeLures 
who make a sacrifice of their time, an 
like the foolish virgins, re pent of theif 


. folly, at too late a period to efeet ar 
formation. 


| euish those thoughtless animals in he 
iman shape, nor 


would wish to pourtray. 


ed genteel. 
sent day, they were of the denominati 
j of spendthrif'ts of time. When 


where 
early 


ind validity of our of 


It does not re quire the ey 
‘of a specta vcled philosopher, to distix 


phell we trouble ot! 
readers with mi iny instances, pre sumilig 
that one will suffice to enforce an exalt 
‘ple, the evil of which we, at this tint 


| Absolom A—, was born of respectall 
| parents,and of a family who were tert 
But like many of the pre 
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oth, [ym wasa boy, he could effeet, after ajhidcous deformities of idleness; and 
_ Bponderful exertion, the arduous task of} while itis called to-day, abandon a path, 
‘uth, Balking a couple of squares to school.| which, In an unexpected moment will 
t . e > ™ a“) ; . 4 . ; « 
Som Pere he would sometimes arrive so| lead ae to a ppaipicn af ruin, and 
; ten i 2» ni Sdueate ve them into an abyss of misery. 
ner yo qearly as ten in the morning. Educated] plunge h } 


i) this manner he became at the expi- 5. 
nce will fyation of four or five years, a tolerabie - 
ader, and it is said could write his 





For the Parterre. 





d on his ce aes UNREQUITED LOVE. 
ame, Or at all events make a mark. Ob | the Wikesuite chtoved: 
Possessed of these wonderful qualitica- When the mind is uncloyed, 
‘ions and the death of his parents having With the heart-rendingpassions of love unreturned; 
mlaced a large capital at his disposal, he Fee the heaven of life till the bright beaming 
sky, 


vuneedifyvas enabled to enter largely into busi- Is unclowded too soon, by the glance of an'aye, 
A COM. BIess. prepossessed with ihe idea that} when the Lover's despised, and his overture’s 


leman,fthere would be no trouble attendant on | orannen z a i a 
rook » Hi i , ( ‘OF Press “itself without | l 1en his peace 1s alloyed — 
ears . aM, ” ots i . ee ti of a yresum d | For his hopes are destroyed. 
tt riicular attention, e presume 

table,giis pe I | Then the hags of despair, 
ind hefmmoreover. that he could now embrace 


. ’ “ ‘ Soon their hemlock prepare, 
"Thatsfan opportunity of more frequently indul-| ‘To embitter cach thought as they fly thro’ the 











ve pulfeging himself in a halfa day’s lounge. | brain, pig area » E 
mpeti-fe “Absolom. several times formed a re- And dipping each sigh in the poison-filled bowl, 


. , 7 3 : Consume the weak frame and encanker the soul, 
solution. but never carried it into effect, Where bliss has resigned her dominion to pain: 


totake an account of his stock and as- "Till death shall repair, 

ertain whether indeed, he was a loser To relieve him fram care. L. 
we gainer by his transactions, for ean-| — : 
our compels me to speak (he truth and) THE CHAMBER OF FASHION. 
leclare him as ignorant of his affairs as) ‘The Chamber convened as usual. but 


head,” 





















amongmhis grand mother, three hundred and one| the President being absent, the Vice- 
ing tegmiles off. ‘Chis mode of living, by de-| President filled the chair. the chairman 
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es. or rather, rapidly reduced the| of the committee then brought forward 
apital and stock of our son of idleness. | their report. 
and at the expiration of a few years he| « The committee deerce, that the 
found he had reeeded from independence | beaux shall continue to wear white fur 
othe extreme of penury. ‘The remain-|hats, presuming that black ones, (which 
er of his days were passed in the poor |collect the rays of the sun) weuld be in- 
house, and he leit the world at sixty |tolerable this warm weather, although 



















o note 












maturesge) Cat's of age. ‘cloth coats and pantaloons are still very 
ne, afg Upon an estimate, making every ne- |pleasant, while they continue in fashion. 
of theirmeessaryailowance, we find thatinthat pe-| +» “hey must also wear white cotton 


et a le 
the ert 


lod of time, he enjoyed life about thirty |or silk stockings, under their boots.— 
hve years. An old man in the prime of|' This must be considered as an absolute 





















 distiogees days! The remaining twenty five,|law of Uie chamber, and will be subject 
s in hygestvacted from the various seasons of|to heavy penalties. 
bic outs existence, exclusive of infancy, be-| + In answer to some gentlemen, the 
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ig passed in a kind of senseless trance,| committee do not prohibit the wearing 
ind from the excellence of his consti-| of two er more watches, and as many 
ution, equalled by few, we may safely chains and seals as ean be attached there- 
law a conclusion that at the age of}to; but think it derogatory to the cor- 
hree score, he was brought to an un-| rect taste in dress which the members 
lmnely grave. of this chamber profess, 
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ty . . ’ , er . 
the pre lo the votaries of indolence we would| = «* ‘Phe belles will be permited to wear 
ninatioge *sPectfally dedicate this example, that| straw bonnets as large as the green silk. 
nm Abe hey may have an opportunity of obser-| Indeed they may even extend the size of 








Mg in the mirror presented them, the! this prominent article of dress, but net 
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They will then admirably answer the 
intent of parasols, which useful appen- 
dage they must not, nevertheless, throw 
aside, but continue to use them as here- 
tofore directed by the committee. 

‘* The committee wish the belles to 
take notice, that they will hereafter be 
subject to penalties, as the example of 
many ladies, has convinced them that 
their anticipation of the non infringe- 
ment of their regulations, were fallaci. 
ous.” 

Mr. Eager, Miss Cavil, Miss Spright- 
ly, Mr. Quix and many others, beth la- 
dies and gentlemen, arose to speak,— 
The Vice-President observed that, the 
Jadies were of course entitled to the 
floor, but he could not distinguish which, 
there being no less than a duzen or more 
up almost at the same moment. ‘The 
Governess decided that Miss.Wodest had 
the preference. ** Miss Modest only 
wished to say that—” after two or three 
hems and pauses, she said * she dis- 
remembered what she intended to say,” 
and took her seat. Miss Blaze, * was 
very anxious that the report should pass 
with the exception of the latter clause 
as it was improper to be too severe with 
the ladies, for they ouly sometimes went 
beyond the regulations of the commitice, 
which Jiberty ought to be allowed, there 
net being a single instance in whieh 
they did net comply with them in other 
respects. She was much in favour of 
veulemen’s wearing clean White cotton 
ov silk hose under their boots, and re 
commended that they should also carry 
pumps in iheir pockets, to wear verast- 
eopally. ‘Their iren-bound beet heels 
were a great juconvenience to the la- 
dies. Miss Flounce had the bettom of 
a superb dress, rippedentively off. ata 
party.a few evenings since, by the hee} 
ofa gentleman’s boot. Mr. SXimble also 
‘ivod on Mrs. Tender’s lap-dog. which 
lamed him for a week, and prevented 
her from paying moruing visits during 
that time, as he was an indispensible at- 
tendant on such occasions.” 

There was such a clattering of canes, 
scraping of {vet and jingling of watch 
chains among the gentlemen while Miss 

Blaze spoke, that but few of her re- 
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more than two feet from the head.——-. 


























marks could be understood. Mr. Rattle, tad 
«swith the honourable lady’s permission,§ — © 
would differ very much from her opinion, a 
He would be extremely sorry if that par pas: 
of the repert which obliged gentleme V 
to wear clean white stockings unde nr 
their boots, or, at her recommendation, | 
carry pumps in their pockets, to wear 
oceasionally, should pass. Think. fora 
moment, of the inconvenience which 
would attend it. For instance, Mr. Long 
would, without his heels. be a mere neff qf, jg 
body—searcely four feet cleven, wheredyacte 





as he now presents a very respectable 
appearance. He commended very high 
ly. inflicting penalties on ladie® for ear. 
rying fashions to extremes, well know 
ing that they would cither take the 
highest limitation of the chamber ; 
their guide, or go beyond it.” 

Mr. Passive, «* wished to be censider- 
ed as the echo of Mr. Ratile, that gen 
tlemen's opinion according exactly with 
hisown.” Miss Juburn was rising t 
speak, when Mr. Pliant having jus 
placed himself in an admirable positio 
for harranguing, twirliag his ponderois 
cane to attraet the attention of the audi 
tors, the point unluekily caughi her fale 
curls (as they are improperly ealled) atl 
precipitated them acress the hall (o the 
specks of his honour the Vice-President 
where they lodged. ‘his serious act 
dent so diverted the gentlemen, thal 
they unanimouslypermiited the reporili 
piss as the ladies wished it. when, alle 
the usual resolutions, the chamber at 
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journed, W 
FRANK FOLIO, See'ry. B wey 
— ora 
The tongue of a viper is Jess hortfd on (I 
(han that ofa slanderer; and the gilded ve 
scales ofa rattlesnake less dreadful that we 
the purse of the oppressor. ap 
with 
“i lebr: 
TuNet—T have lov'd thee. for 
Farewell Emma' I must leave thee, . cons 
Ne’er perhaps to meet again; and 
Sut thongh absent, ah! believe me, the 
In this heart you'll ever reign; thin 
Though thy eyes are cold and tearless, thj 
Mine are fill’d with grief and wo; aan 
Dry in pain—in danger fearless, its - 





Only this could make them flow. 
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considered the appearance of the rich, 
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1 adored thee—how sincerely, 
Let my broken spirits show; 

Still I love thee—oh! how dearly, 
Only those that feel can know. 

Passion sick, oppress‘ by sorrow, 
Victim of a woman’s scorh; 

Hope from time no blijs can borrow, 
Gleams no sunshine on-wy morn. 


\varity, if it prove productive of amuse- 
ment, I follow it up until the subject is 
expended; believing that no person can 
enjoy two things in perfection at one 
time, and that one will inevitably cloy 
the other. 

When I hear a person complain that 
his time rolls dull and heavy,in a popu- 
lous city like this, where there is con- 
tinually such an extended field for di- 
version, in regarding the actions and 
pursuits of the inhabitants either indi- 


vidually or collectively; I cannot avoid 
weking for amusements, while they| condemning his want of observation. 


nt themselves every moment be-| Scenes which we pass through daily, 
fore us. But we overlook them. ‘The,acting ourselves a part, when digested 
best novel or the most approved play is| under different heads, and contemplated 
avowed to be merely an imitation of life,|or related in that manner, are by no 
andthe nearer they approximate to that means destitute of interest. ‘ 
standard. the greater merit we allow) Pleasure procured without labour, is 
them. But we never remark the origi | but half enjoyed. The mischievous 
nal they attempt to copy. We undergo) school-boy will toil in the prosecution 
many and various privations. by fatigu-| of his futile schemes. for that which is 
ing ourselves and squandering our m0-| no renumeration of his pains when ob- 
ney, that we may become spectators to!tained. The school-boy is the man in 
afaini representation of what we see in| miniature. You eandiscern in him the 
reality every day. Bnt we are apt to| germs of all the passions, which will 
estimate our enjoyments and things !n| affect his maturity ina larger seale. Our 
general by their cost. If we could ob-| vices, our virtues, and our talents all 
tain them for nothing or at a high’ price, | ripen together. 
in either instance we suppose the nomi-| In a crowd of children. we see the 
nalto be the real value. Were gold as| world more plainly exemplified, than by 
easily obtained as iron, it would be the most laborious treatises. They have 
thrown aside as a more useless metal; | their leaders, who excite their ambiti- 
and we should then faney the polished on by their vauntings, and their emu- 
surface of the iron, more beautiful than | Jation by their example. Their rulers, 
we now do that of the other. who enforce their decisions, just or un- 
With half the strength of imagination | just, by their superior strength. They 
we make use of. in the perusal ofa tale,’ have their wars, their truces and their 
or at our attendance of a performance 
onthe stage, when properly directed, we 
ean enjoy ourselves equally as much in 
viewing the common transactions of life. 
We ean find ample subject for pastime, 
with but little ingenuity of fancy. A ce- 


For the PARTERRE, 
AMUSEMENTS. 


It is as extraordinary as true, that we 
yaste a Jarge portion of our time in 








treaties; their alliances. their intrigues 
and their corruptions. They have their 
‘orators, who influence them by their 
icunning persuasions or artful precepts; 
and their tyrants, who oppress them at 
pleasure, and govern them through their 


lebrated writer tells us that he amused 
himself in supposing every thing made 
for his particular enjoyment, and he 


and the poor; the splendid, the gay and 
the simple, as all assumed for his enter- 
fainment. For my part, whenever any 
thing attracts my attention, either by 
its peculiarity, its eecentricity, or its 





fears. 

Novelty is another species of enter- 
tainment, founded entirely upon our ex- 
riosity and love of change. In our pur- 
suits of this, we also err. We expeet a 
novelty is something extraordinary, 
which has been concealed, and is now 
discovered and brought to light; while 
itis in fact nothing but that with which 
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we might have been acqnainted but for; 
our negligence; we search for them in 
unfrequented by-ways. while they are 
in truth picked up carelessly in the old 
track. We laugh at ourselves upon its 





discovery, because we did not think of it 
before, and are surprized that a thing 
so simple should have eseaped our no- 
tice. ‘Thus we gape at a mountain, and 
stumble over an ant-hill. We snap at a 
wonder and catch a fly. 


L—. 


THE WILDERNESS. 


There is a wilderness, more dark 

Than groves of fir on Huron’s shore; 
And in that cheerless region, hark 

What serpents hiss, what monsters roar; 
It is not in the untrodden Isles 

Of vast Superior’s stormy lake, 
Where social comfort never smiles, 

Nor sunbeams pierce the tangled brake; 
Nor is it in the deepest shade 

Of India’s tiger-haunted wood; 
Nor western forests, unsurvey’d; 

Where crouching panthers lurk for blood. 
*Tis in the dark uncaltur’d Seul, 

By education unrefin’d, 
(Where hissing Malice—vices foul, 

And all the hateful passions prowl—) 
The frightful Wilderness of mind. 


EPHEMERZ. 

Itis eredible, from analogy, that there 
are animals feeding on the leaves of 
plants, like the cattle in our meadows, 
and on our mountains; which repose un- 
der the shade of a down imperceptible 
io the naked eye, and which, from gob- 
lets formed like so many suns, quaff 
nectar of the eolour of gold and silver. 

‘ach pari of the flower must present to 
them a spectacle of which we can form 
no idea. ‘The yellow anthers of tlowers, 
suspended by fillets of white, exhibit to 
their eyes, double rafters of gold in 
equilibrio, on pillars fairer than ivory; 
the corolla, an arch of unbounded mag- 
nitude, embellished with the ruby and 
the topaz; rivers of nectar and honey; the 
other parts of the floweret, cups, urns, 
pavilions, domes which the human Ar- 
chitect and Goldsmith have not yet 
learned to imitate. 


microscope. the flowers of thyme, I dis. 
tinguished in them with equal Surprize 
and delight, superb flagons. with a lony 
neck, of a substance resembling ame. 
thyst, from the gullets of which seemed 
to flow ingots of liquid gold. 1 have 
never made observation of the corolly 
simply, of the smallest flower. withou 
finding it composed of an admirable sub. 
stance, half transparent, studded with 
brilliants, and shining in the most live. 
ly colours. 

‘The beings which live under a refley 
thus enriched, must have ideas, very 
different from ours, of light, and of the 
other phenomena of Nature. A drop of 
dew, filtering in the eapille-y and trans. 
parent tabes ofa plant, presents to them, 
thousands of caseades; the same drop, 
fixed as a wave on the extremity of one 
ofits prickles. an Ocean without a shore; 
evaporated into air, a vast aerial sea, 
They must, therefore, see fluids ascend. 
ing, instead of falling; assuming a globu. 
lar form, instead of sinking to a level; 
and mounting into the air, instead of 
obeying the power of gravity. 

Their ignorance must be as wonder. 
ful as their knowledge. As they have 
a thorough aequaintance with the har 
mony of only the minutest objects, that 
of vast objects must eseape them. They 
know not, undoubtedly, that there are 
men, and among these, learned men, 
who know every thing, who can explait 
every thing, who transient like then 
selves, plunge into an infinity on the 
ascending seale, in which they are lost; 
whereas they, in virtue of their little 
ness, are acquainted with an opposite 
infinity, in the last divisions of time 
and matter, 

St. Pierre. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ortanno’s “ Sonnet to a Hermitage,” will be 
attended to in our next. 

Romeo, will appear in due time. 

The ** Coquette and Slanderer,” cannot be admit 
ed into the * ParTERRE.” 

PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 108, Race-street 
where communications &c. will be received. A lee 
ter Box is also placed at Messrs. Paosasco a3? 
Jusrice’s, No. 350 North Second-street. 





I do not speak thus from conjecture: 
for having examined one day, by the 
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